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THE QUESTION OF REVISING 
THE CHARTER 


Dr Milan BARTOS 


| At its tenth regular meeting, the United Nations 
General Assembly considered whether a general 
onference of the United Nations should be called to 
udy the problem of revising the Charter, because the 
sharter itself provided for such a general conference if 
lithin the first ten years after its enactment no steps 
re taken to consider its revision on request of indivi- 
al member states. With the exception of Argentina’s 
Epos to increase the number of the members of the 
onomic and Social Council, which however was with- 
awn any vote being taken on it, no such request was 
nade in the specified period. 


The General Assembly then decided not to call a 
eneral conference, thus leaving the matter to be settled 
na better and quiter atmosphere, because the Great Po- 
ers were unable to agree on whether it would be sui- 
ble to consider the question at the time. 


At the eleventh meeting of the General Assembly no 
squest for the revision of the Charter was made either. Ho- 
ever, there were proposals to change and amend its indi- 
.dual provisions. Most of these proposals sought to settle 
dividual urgent matters, but not to change its general 
aracter. They were all made in order to increase the 
umber of the members in the leading organs of the 
'rganization, and those who made them emphasized 
yat they should be understood as ordinary amendments 
aid not as steps to revise the Charter, which has not 
men raised at all. 

Some of these proposals sought to increase the 
mber of the temporary members in the Security Coun- 
il, Economic and Social Council and the number of 
dges if the International Court of Justice, whose sta- 
te is part of the Charter. 


However, the French Government, after its failure 
) justify the action against Egypt by Britain and France, 
ad to show that it was an act of selfdefence, this year 
scided to propose a revision of the Charter. An anno- 
acement of this decisions was made in Paris on No- 
ember 11, 1956. This announcement, as transmitted 
y Tanjug, the Yugoslav News Agency, says that the 
irench Government had decided to make the step in 
rder to, enable the Great Powers to exert as much in- 
uence in the United Nations as it is.in accord with 
ie role which they play in world affairs. Comments 
pearing in the French papers emphasized that it was 
eccessary to attach greater importance to the actions of 
e Great Powers, and not to allow the small countries 


to obstruct, by their votes, the Great Powers in their 
justified actions. 


Inciting the French public after the diplomatic 
defeat of the military action against Egypt, the French 
papers bitterly atacked the Organization which today 
represents the world community France which, as a 
permanent member of the Security Council, ranks her- 
self among the Great Powers, would deprive small 
countries of their right to political equality as well as 
of the right to take part in deciding the fate of 
the world. 


One example showing who, in French opinion, 
can decide on important world questions is given by 
»Figaro“. Discussing the step Saudi Arabia took in the 
United Nations in favour of the Arab world, ,,Figaro“ 
said that it could not understand. how it was possible 
that so small an Arab country, undevelod and half wild, 
in which slavery is still in force, has the same right as 
France which is a world power, the pillar of culture and 
civilization. ,,Figaro“ in fact wanted to convince the 
French public that the battle had been lost in the Uni- 
ted Nations because decisions there are made by the 
semi-savage peoples, whose multitude overshadow the 
qualities of civilization. We French scholars, who were 
taught in French universtities to love one’s fellow men, 
not to discriminate against peoples and the rights of 
states, are surprised to see that now, more than ever 
before, France is using undemocratic methods in trea- 
ting the world problems, and that she can propose an 
institution which would restore nobility in international 
life, assign a definite place to every state and turn the 
great powers i to arbiters in world atfairs. 


We do not have the official text of that announce- 
ment, and therefore we must rely on the comments and 
reports appearing in the French and other papers. On 
the basis of these comments, it is very dificult to ana- 
lyse the legal aspect of French undertaking. Some 
commentators say that the whole matter involves an act 
to increase the role and strength of the Great Powers 
at the expense of smull countries, which in essence 
would mean the introduction of an oligarchic system in 
the world community, while other state that what France 
is seeking to achieve is to frame provisions which would 
provide for the best possible protection of human rights 
and liberties. 


No matter how the matter really stands, we con- 
sider that the present period is not very suitable for 


such an initiative. It is almost certain that the French 
proposal will not be approved by other factors, ies 
powers which have the right to decide on matters. Inter- 
national tension is so great that France cannot expect 
other Great Powers to help her in realising her aim. 
Accordingly, she should take this into account, and 
withdraw the proposal which is certain to be oppo- 
sed by other countries. 

We are convinced that the action will encounter 
formidable difficulties, difficulties which would be en- 
countered by any other Great Power should it try to 
demand more than a solution to any given problem. 

But, we who are studying the problem of revising 
the Charter, see the French proposal in a different 
light. Its aim is to enable France to take part in the 
general psychological offensive launched by the true 
friends of the United Nations, i.e. those who consi- 
der that, although. this is not a suitable time to revise 
the Charter, it will be necessary — at some later date — 


Fortnight in the world 


to amend many of its provisions, which, owing to gen 
ralized formulations, enable certain states to avoid the 
obligations or to misuse their rights. The Charter wi 
have to be revised, but the true friends of the Unite 
Nations consider that, due to the present internation 
tension, its formal revision should not be approache 
at present. Discussions about this revision are goin 
on, and the positive role played by the small countrie 
in checking the aggression in the Near East, and i 
exposing the colonial powers for their disregard of huma 
tights and liberties is being praised. Now France find 
it necessary to join those engaged in these discussion 
about the Charter and become a factor among them 
But France which has traditionally been the standar 
bearer of human rights and liberties would, we think 
be better repaid if she showed her loyalty to this stan 
dard. by respecting the Charter and not by acne 
its revision. 


FIASCO OF AGGRESSION a hal 


F the conditio sine qua for the first 
phase of the Near East crisis was the 


cepts on others 


at the time when peaceful 


a. ee 


have shown that the time has passed vil 
a man-of-war could ensure the success | 


demand of the United Nations and 
world opinion that aggression be stopped, 
the basic characteristic of the second phase 
included a unanimous demand that aggres- 
sors unconditionally withdraw their troops 
from Egyptian soil. After the energetic 
action of the United Nations which. vindi- 
cated the hopes placed in the world orga- 
nization, the aggressors were compelled to 
cease fire in the Suez area’ and the Sinai 
Peninsula, although they did so with a 
heavy heart and with various backstage 
calculations. After insistent and repeated 
interventions of the UN General Assembly, 
London, Paris, and Tel Aviv finally took 
a simultaneous decision to withdraw their 
troops from Egyptian territory so that the 
last enemy soldier was to leave Port Said 
by the 15th and Egypt by the 21st De- 
cember. 

These moments constitute points of de- 
parture in drawing up the balance-sheet of 
English - Franch - Israeli campaign against 
Egypt. They indicate not only a moral 
fiasco of a brutal colonizing action of our 
time, but also a military capitulation sui 
generis. As two great powers are in question 
here, powers which directly engaged in 
aggression, and that the military strength of 
Egypt, no matter what objective significance 
it might have had, was not nor could it be the 
decisive factor in the end of the hostilities 
— it is indispensable to establish the basic 
factors which led to the defeat of the 
agressors. 

First: war as a method of setting dispu- 
ted questions and imposing one’s own con- 
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co-existence had begun to yield its first re- 
sults, opening up prospects for the future 
— could not possibly win the suppert of 
the world opinion. 

Second: the United Nations, a group of 
countries above all called upon to defend 
peace, did not display the impotence of the 
League of Nations but found enough 
strength to condemn aggression with greater 
unanimity than ever before, thus. ensuring 
the implementation of its decisions: 


a colonizing mission and that struggle f 
freedom and independénce of nations is 2 
efficactious obstacle to the force of arms; 


Fourth: Military machines, based on bl 
concepts, in which the aggressive powe 
were engaged, did not by far play the r 
of a threatening vanguard and authoritat 
alli, but turned into a sphere of unfores 
divergences and conflicts. The atitude 
the USA (both in the UN and other fi 


vernment and unity of the Egyptian people 


Third: the firmness of the Nasser Go- of tripartite relations) of Germany, Italy at 


other countries associated in the - 
CONFIRMATION OF FRIENDSHIP 


4 aes recent visit of Premier Karamanlis to Yugosiavia and the Greek Yugosle 
talks held on that occasion in Beograd between the highest representatives ¢ 
the two governments provided yet another eloquent confirmation of friendship af 
alliance which more than ever before in their common past binds the two Balka 
countries at present. The talks between the leading statesmen and the results yielde 
by a broad exchange of views published in the official communiqué are permeated b 
the same spirit and principles on which Balkan cooperation is being built and dev 
loped from the beginning as collaboration between peaceloving, independent and coequ 
people whom differences of internal system did not prevent from joining their effort 
in the quest for the most adequate ways and means to ensure peace, stability and j pro 
sperity on the Balkans on a basis of full mutual respect. . 


The identity of views noted not only as regards the various forms of coo pe 
ration in the sphere of mutual relations but also as regards the current internationt 
problems is all the more significant as it provides a confirmation of the constructiy 


colicy pursued by the two governments at a time marked by a detericration of inter- 
vational relations and retrogression to the cold war positions erd methcds, ard recourse 
» force in the solution of international disputes. Condemning withcut reserve every 
esort to force as a means for the settlement of controversial international problems, 
e representatives of the two governments devoted full attention to the efforts aiming 
; strengthening the authority and efficacy of the United Nations as an instrument of 
eace. As regards the Cyprus problem which is not only an integral part of the Middle 
astern crisis but also a highly susceptible problem of Greek national policy and a 
nurce of difficulties and disagreements in Greek—Turkish relations, both govern- 
nents pronounced themselves in favour of a peaceful solution which would correspond 
) the aspirations of the Cypriot population and the interests of peace and interna- 
onal cooperation. It would be superflous to note that in the present international 
wtuation characterized by flagrant violations of the UN Charter and International Law 
ach an attitude constitutes a highly encouraging and positive influence, as it points 
) peaceful negotiation as the only way to emerge from the vicious circle of crisis and 
‘ifficulties. : 

The mutual wish was manifested during the talks to promote cooperation in 
1 domains of common interest. Apart from the orientation towards the development 
= cooperation as a permanent national policy which would keep abreast of the times 
id its needs, the wish to restore the positive elements of the Balkan Alliance by eli- 
Ainating the causes which led to the present difficulties in Greek—Turkish relations 
id halted tripartite cooperation is no less significant. This interest in the revival of 
Vipartite activities is entirely in accordance with the conception .of tripartite coope- 
ition as a long-term process which in spite of tempor.ry crises and difficulties should 
‘steadily strengthened thus enabling the Balkan policy to contribute still more to 
ae efforts seeking the consolidation of world peace. 


The Beograd talks have given a new impulse to the stren.thening and expan- 
on of Greek—Yugoslavy cooperation whose development both past and present is so 
Nstructive that it may rightly be considered an exceptional phenomenon in interna- 
onal life. What renders our common history particularly significant is that the two 
‘ountries had always stood shoulder to shoulder at critical times and events; regardless 
'f all that may have divided them. In all the great crises and storms which swept 
/ rough Europe and the Balkans during the past few decades Greece and Yugoslavia 
truggled with the same difficulties and attacks on their independence and national 
kistence, thus becoming allies through the deep logic of identical national interests. 
)bviously, whenever a systematic and manifold cooperation was lacking in the past 
ne price of survival before externs] attacks was higher for both countries, and“ the 
Manoeuvres and machinations of the non-Balkan powers against peace an4 indepen- 
nce in the Balkans all the easicr and temporarily successful. 


| These lessons of the past were not without influence in both countries during 
ne laying out of the contemporary policy of Balkan cooperation was manifested in 
series of mutual agreements during the past few years. It is precisely these lessons 
vhich in accordance with the permanent and prime interésts of the two countries con- 
ition the maintenance and continuous development of joint cooperation. Precisely 
Necause such causes and conditions are in question, the presert Greek Yugcslav coope- 
ation cannot be a policy cf momentary combinations which ceases at the first char ge, 
e-grouping or disruption in the balance of power in the wirid. This policy was 
‘ways thus interpreted in Grecce or Yugoslavia, and should thcrefcre become a deci- 
ive factor in the developrrent cf intra-Balken rcJaticrs, not orly as a formula of 
sooperation ard the guarantee of common interests in a regional, but also as an inte- 
tral part cf breader international efforts. cimir g at stability and consolidation in Eurcpe. 
"As a policy which accomplished one of the first successes in the practical application 
of the principles of active co-existence, Balkan cooperation must inevitably be signi- 
icant also for the world at large having shown in practice how national interests 
should be coordinated with interrational responsibilities. If the role and function of 


his policy in the world of today is ccntemplated in this light, then it is obvious thet 
the policy of Balkan cooperation, regardless of all temporary difficulties and delays, 
ean neither at pressent nor in the future constitute a factor which would lad to the 
iggravation of disputes and tension between the blocs, but only act as a factor of 
dacification and alleviation, and an indispensable exemple of constructive and lasting 
ooperation between countries with different systems and hence alo a valuable con- 
tribution to the realization of the lofty principles of the UN Charter in interrational 
ife and the creation of an international climate based on national independence and 


respect of the rights of all peoples. se 


Pact as well as the attitudes of Iran, Iraq, 
Pakistan, as well as Turkey within the fra- 
mework of the Bagdad Pact is a clear illu- 
stration of this. 


Fifth ; The failure of the planned blitz, 
has opened a chapter or unforeseen or only 
intimated factors which began to operate 
threateningly; the reaction and attitude of 
the USSR (particularly the decision on the 
sending of volunteers, unless the Anglo- 
French troops were withdrawn), sharp dislo- 
cations and crises in European oil supplies, 
huge expen itures and losses (which, accor- 
ding to French sources drew, from French 
treasuries alone, over ninety billion francs), 
the energetic attitude of the Labourites in 
Britain etc. 


The aggressors were compelled to halt 
their aggression. The aggressors were com- 
pelled to withdraw. But this was the result 
of a network of unexpected or ignored cir- 
cumstances in which they found themselves, 
and not the fruit of good will or wish for 
repairing what had been perpetrated. This 
is shown by the attempts to boycott and 
circumvent the decisions of the UN and by 
the new game of intrigue and pressure 
brought to bear in the Near East area, 
around Jordan and especially Syria (this 
Arab country, which is close to Egypt, has 
been proclaimed “a communist colony* — 
an accusation similar to that levelled at 
Egypt on the eve of aggression in order to 
serve as a smoke-screen for the intended 
transformation of that country into a veri- 
table Anglo-French colony). The aggressor 
forces o London, Paris and Tel Aviv did 
all in their power to slow down, hinder and 
obstruct the action of the UN police units, 
particularly the Yugoslav contingent, which 
undertook one of the hardest tasks of esta- 
blishing peace on the demarcation line 
betwen Egypt and Israel. All this points to 
the need for caution in considering Anglo- 
French attitudes in the coming phase of 
the solution of the Suez problem. 


The Egyptian Government, in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations is already 
taking serious measures for starting the 
work of clearing the Suez Canal, showing 
in deed that it is anxious to safeguard the 
interests of the international community in 
an unhindered use of this important inter- 
national waterway. This is the first step. 
But the Suez problem will have to be re- 
examined in the way and manner which, in 
the sixth decade of the twentieth century, 
answers the collective conscience of the 
nations and js in keeping with the provi- 
sions of international law. If the London 
Conference cannot be in this undertaking 
the point of departure, having been disa- 
vowed by the action of its principal prota- 
gonists, a new significance is attached to 
the six principles for the solution of the 
Suez problem which have been adopted by 
the Security Council. 


The United Nations has succeeded in 
bridging the greatest dangers that could ha- 
ve threatened it: it has liquidated the dan- 
gerous hotbed of aggression in the explo- 
sive Near East area. Nothing is more logi- 
ca] and nothing more in keeping with the 
interests of the international community and 
the widest circle of the Suez Canal users 
than, in the coming days, to seek the for- 
mula which would actually regulate, on the 
bisis of the principles adopted by the Se- 
curity Council, the free international navi- 
gation through the Suez Canal, the integral 
part of sovereign Egyptian territory. 


Opinions on the current problems 


ANNUAL INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNIO 
CONFERENCE IN BANGKOK 


‘ ° me 
Vladimir SIMIC 
VICE-CHAIRMAN OF FEDBRAL PEOPLE'S ASSEMBLY 


‘The 45th annual conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union was held in Bangkok (Thailand) from 
November 14 to 22 this year. Since the establishment 
of this International organization in 1889 this is the first 
time its annual conference convened in Asia. Far from 
being incidental this curcumstance is closely connected 
with the present development of international relations. 
The extremely encouraging fact that the membership of 
the UN Organization includes about twenty nations which 
acquired their freedom and independence during the 
short period since the end of World War II also had a 
favourable influence on the composition of this interna- 
tional organization. The number of its members rose 
rapidly to forty nine. In most cases the new members 
hail from the territory of Asia and Africa, as the pro- 
cess of acquisition of freedom and sovereignty primarily 
took place in these regions. This years session was also 
significant as it was for the first time that countries 
from all continents were represented. The ideal of paece 
and genuine international cooperation constitute the prime 
objectives of the inter parliamentary Union; this is what 
ensured its ,existence through the consecutive crises in 
the first half of the twentieth century. Consequently the 
substance of its activities was not and is not based on 
ideological unity. If such an impressio. prevailed before, 
this was due to the fact that for a long time ail member 
countries came from a single continent, namely, Europe. 
The reasons for this did not lie in its aims and tasks 
nor the activities of this organization. The opinion always 
prevailed that differences of systems and political prin- 
ciples are an entirely normal and natural phenomenon 
and that they have always existed in the world. In other 
words the view predominated that one should take the 
world as it is and not as one would wish it to be, if 
peace is to be preserved and consolidated. The recogni- 
tion of this political reality implied the adoption of an 
objective criterion in assessing the relations between the 
organization members with different social and political 
systems. This means that the sole objective criterion in 
the assessment of these relations is necessarily based on 
international law. The Interparliamentary Union, adopted 
this course of policy which is entirely in accordance 
with the postulates endorsing the efforts aiming at the 
achievement of peaceful international co-existence, Based 
on the recognition of such a_ political reality these ef- 
forts aim at enstring international lawfulness. 
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The modifications and supplements of the Statut 
of this organization were carried. out in this sense, thu 
also formally codifying the practice which was pursue 
before these changes. This of course does not imp 
that the ideological contradictions which characterize tht 
present international situation have been eliminated. The 
exist and the conflicts within the Interparliamentar 
Union on this basis are very frequent indeed, It was not 
even expected that they can be eliminated, as they aré 
a normal manifestation of the international politi 
reality. It is of prime importance that these changes ol 


Statute were carried out in an absolutely democratic 


manner, as no national group renounces its ideology anc 


the national groups do not unconditionally adopt the 
objectives and tasks of the Union including the obliga- 
tion to foster the development of democratic institutio 
On the contrafy, precisely because of the notable dif 
ferences of view concerning the significance, role ane 
essence of these democratic institutions it is both natural 
and legitimate that each national group should strive t 
ensure their development in accordance with the idea 
and political principles it advocates. It is here that t 
essence of peaceful, positive and constructive internatio- 


prevail between the individual social and political systems 
should be sought. Friendly competition in the domaif 
of ideas and ideology is a logical and constructive ma- 
nifestation in this sphere. There can be no doubt th 
such efforts within an international forum represent t 
only way of creating an atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing, genuine international cooperation as well a 
friendly intellectual rivalry in the sphere of ideas. 


If this is borne in mind, then it is easy to un 
stand the role of the Yugoslav national group in t 
international organization and not only under the present 
international conditions but ever since 1948. The same 
happened this year as the Yugoslav representative 
elected to the Executive Committee (which consists on 
of five members) by an overwhelming majority th 
rendering a tangible international tribute to the role 
Yugoslavia during World War II and the Peoples 
beration War as an undeniable contribution to the allie 
efforts in the bitter struggle against the fascist aggresso1 
This was also expressed not only by the vote, but 
by explicit statements. All references to Yugoslavia if 


the reports of the Secretary General which cover inter- 
qational events during the interval between the annual 
ronferences, particularly in 1955 and 1956, were to such 
fin extent objective and correct, that our delegation had 
fiothing to add but only to express its full agreement. 
n this years report for instance, the events relating to 
yur country were even more exhaustively expounded. 
This part of the report begins with the following de- 
ilaration: 

”Among the statesmen who play a distinguished 
yatt on the international scene, Marshal Tito is today 
| pioneer in two respects at least... It is his merit that 
né was the first to defend, at the cost of immense risk, 
the idea of socialist development based on nation inde- 
nendence and implemented by means which correspond 
© the actual conditions of the respective country, while 
nm the plane of foreign policy Beograd was the first to 
roclaim the doctrine of active co-existence, at a time 
f great international tension called forth by the policy 
bf the antagonistic blocs. To be right too early can 
often be dangerous, but the subsequent events vindicated 
he Yugoslav President in time. The prestige of the 
fegime whose exponent he is increased both in the in- 
ernal and international domain. While isolated bu hostile 
neighbours in the recent past, severed from its ideolo- 
sical basis, and justly anxious for the security of its 
ferritory Yugoslavia is in a highly enviable position 
oday”. 

All facts underlying such conclusions have been 
uly and exhaustively expounded and it was stated in 
closing that the new states and other peoples of Asia 
ind Africa meet with warm sympathies in Beograd which 
they hold in high esteem. This was moreover plainly 
revealed at the Bangkok conference. 


In view of such an objective and exhaustive sta- 
rement of facts illustrating the position and role of 
Yugoslavia in the world at present our delegation ex- 
oressed its thanks to the Secretary General during the 
lzeneral debate In this debate which is traditionally the 
highpoint of the agenda the Yugoslav delegation concen- 
trated its efforts in favour of the demand of the Nati- 
onal’ Congress of the Peoples Republic of China that its 
National group be admitted to the Organization. In the 
Opinion of the Yugoslav national group this question 
should be debated at the plenum of the Conference, 
although according to the rules of procedure, it would 
ot have been possible to resolve it during the confe- 
tence itself. However the indorsement of the application 
submitted by the national group formed at the National 
‘Congress of the Peoples Republic of China represented 
4 moral obligation for our group. Our delegation also 
arged the admission of Peoples Republic of China at 
the sessions of the Interparliamentary Union Council 
held in Dubrovnik in April this year. All materials for 
the forthcoming conference were prepared at this me- 
ting in which our delegation took part in the work 
of all commissions. Owing to the stubborn attitude of 
ithe US delegation, the application of the Chinese group 
was rejected on this occasion, however. Such an attitude 
the Council was inspired by purely political motives 
land considerat:ons, as it is contrary to the explicit pro- 
isions of the Statute, juridically untenable and represents 
an extremely unjust and discriminatory action. The de- 
Cision of the Executive Committee which proposed the 
admission of the Chinese group to the Council represents 
the only positive fact in this matter. Irrespective whether 


this proposal was accepted or not, the decision of the 
Executive Council remains and connot be annulled. In 
such a situation the Yugoslav group will submit a timely 
request that this problem be included on the agenda 
again of the forthcoming session of the Council next 
spring. The stand taken by our delegate at the plenary 
conference in Bangkok is a logical consequence of the 
attitude of our group which it advocated persistently 
from the veiy beginning as well as the initiative it 
intends to undeitake. 
* 


The events which took place both prior to the 
conference and during the conference caused deep con- 
cern among all — genuine friends of peace. The overt 
and utterly unprovoked aggression of Great Britain, France 
and Isreal against Egypt as well as their unconcealed 
wish to achieve objectives which are wholly contrary to 
the fundamental concepts of International Law iu this 
manner, threatened to spark another world conflagration. 
The simultaneous tragic events in Hungary and the 
disturbing fact of Soviet intervention in that country 
provoked widespread apprehension of world opinion. 
Reactionary elements took avantage of the latter events 
to launch violent and irresponsible attacks which strove 
to alleviate the heavy responsibility of the aggressors. 

It is understandable that such a state of interna- 
tional relations directly affected the work of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union conference, particularly during the 
general debate. It seemed that the relaxation of interna- 
national tension and the liquidation of the cold war was 
vittually halted. Bitter, often offensive words were spoken: 
violent and brutal attacks were heard. The platform of 
the Interparliamentary Union, which is considered by 
many as the embryo of a world Parliament, was in 
danger of being converted into mere propaganda platform 
thereby damaging its good traditions which are unani- 
mous recognized. 

Representing a, patlamentary group of a country 
which is persistently striving towards the preservation of 
peace and the consolidation of a new international system 
based en peaceful and constructive international co- 
existence, the Yugoslav delegation called forth particular 
interest at this conference. The address of the Yugoslav 


‘delegate during the general debate, was devoted to the 


defence of the right of the Chinese national group to 
membership in the organization, although causing a 
certain amount of surprise and having been interpreted 
as an evasive attitude, was nonetheless correctly under- 
stood in most cases as the wish to avoid using the 
platform of the Interparliamentary Union for propaganda 
purposes. This was also confirmed by the fact that our 
delegation was not in the least reluctant to state its 
opinion outside the Conference in interviews to the 
piess, and unequivocally expressed its views on all crucial 
problems. Aggression was resolutely condemned and all 
foreign intervention denounced. Two days later when the 
speech of President Tito was published in the press, 
even though fairly abridged, it constituted the exlusive 
subject of discussion among the delegates that day and 
provided an answer to many questions. Once again our 
socialist country took a resolute stand based on its prin- 
cipled attitudes. More constructive tendencies among the 
vast majority of delegates began prevailing. The general 
debate was drawing to an end. As this debate, according 
to the established rules of procedure, is not concluded 
by any tesolution, the propaganda duels came to an end. 
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It should be mentioned in this connection that the 
pronouncement of the British delegation also contributed 
appreciably to the pacification of the atmosphere. The 
chef spokesmin was a lady member of the Labour 
Party, who resolutely and objectively denounced the 
policy of the British Goverament and condemned ag- 
gression against Egypt without reserve. Such a prono- 
uicement, although it could also have been interpreted 
as an astute tactic, nevertheless made a deep impression 
as attention was called to one of the prime factors for 
the preservation of peace. The impression was gained 
that precisely this factor will perhaps be the most ef- 
fective in inducing the government to change its attitude, 
having failed to find support among its own people for 
its aggressive policy. 


The peoples of the world do not want war. This 
again clearly demonstrated on this occasion. Aggression 
was almost unanimously condemned in the strongest 
terms. This is also confirmed by the United Nations 
resolutions. Therefore the hopes and expectations that 
thanks to their prompt and efficacious action the United 
Natio is will emerge still stronger from the newly created 
situation seem all the more justified. Th> aspirations of 
all peoples of the world inspired by the principles of 
the Charter, are on the way to fulfillment and it is 
increasingly likely that by overcoming such difficult si- 
tuations the United Nations will at last become an in- 
ternational factor which will afford solid prospects for 
the future of the international community. 


Thus under the influence of parallel events at the 
United Nations General Assembly the examination of 
international problems of crucial importance included on 
the agenda of the conference was approached at last in 
a quieter atmosphere. All materials which provided the 
basis for the discussion on these problems as well as 
the draft resolutions proposed were studiously prepared 
by the respective commissions at the Spring sitting of 
the Council in Dubrovnik. This primarily refers to the 
disarmament problem, the international protection of 
human rights, and last but not least, the complex pro- 

lem of the political, economic, social and cultural de- 
velopment of the countries and territories of Asia and 
Africa. In his message to the” conference the United 
Nations Secretary General, Dag. Hammarskjéld laid 
heavy emphasis on the importance of these international 
problems, and the highly significant fact that they 
will be discussed by the Interparliamentary Union me- 
mbers ’’precisely at the present moment’. He expressed 
hope that an exchange of views on these questions as 
well as their deliberation will provide an opportunity to 
strengthen mutual understanding among those ’’who are 


responsible for the national policies of their countries” 
Having called attention to the fact that the international 
protection of human rights today principally depends ot 
representative bodies throughout the world, the UN 
Secretary General declared that the development of the 
underdeveloped countries enjoys priority in the activities 
of the United Nations and their specialized ageicies 
He also urged that these programmes be studied anc 
indorsed on the national and international plane, as thi 
is the only way of eliminating backwardness and creating 
the necessary conditions for international progress anc¢ 
prosperity. 

A survey of this part of the working programme 
of the Bangkok Conference would by far transcend the 
framework of an article as extremely exhaustive mate- 
rials and a still more extensive discussion on all points 
of this programme are in question. The plenary sessions 
lasted eight days apart from the simultaneous work of 
the various commissions and numerous sub-committees 
established for the purpose of discussing the amendments 
and necessary revisions. There were quite a few amen- 
dments as usual. A member of the Yugoslav delegation 
was elected to the narrowed commission for the study 
of the amendment of the draft resolution on disarmament. 
These amendments as well as those which were submit- 
ted on the proposals of the other resolutions were suc- 
cessfully debated. The plenum brought a total of eight 
resolutions, of which seven were passed unanimously. 
There were several abstentions, while owly one resolution 
referring to the methods of economic organisation in the 
insufficiently developed countries and territories of Asie 
and Africa received four negative votes. The resolutions 
approved contain recommendations for the solution of 
these problems and, according to the obligation assumed 
by all national parliamentary groups, they will be sub- 
mitted to the parliaments and governments of all parti- 
cipants at the conference. 2 

Forty national groups with a total of 274 delegates 
were represented at the conference. Representatives of 
the United Nations, the International Labour Organi- 
zation, the World Health Organization, UNESCO ane 
FAO attended in the capacity of observers. The Thailand 
national group proved an excellent and cordial host. 
The technical organization of the conference, as well as 
all other details were on a very high level in every 
respect. 

Thus even under the present difficult conditions 
the Interparliamentary Union succeeded in fulfilling its 
obligations deriving from the tasks set. Ever since its 
inception, the ideal of peace and genuine internation al 
cooperation were and remain the prime Dba and 
tasks of this organization. 


pp HE attitude taken by the United States in the 
) Near Eastern crisis was a surprise that looked 
ke an international sensation. Earlier, there had been 
© problem in which the United States differed with 
Evropean allies so openly, resolutely and consistently 
3 during the Anglo-French aggression im Egypt. Altho- 
h certain signs of disagreements and mutual dissatis- 
ction had been noticed earlier in the alliance of these 
ree powers, the United States never opposed any acti- 
ms of Great Britain and France as openly as in the 
eZ crisis, when without much respect for the prestige 
f these powers it declared itself against their actions 
ld worked so persistently to suppress them. What see- 
1ed to aggravate these disagreements was the fact that 
ve United States persistently ignored the established 
actice of mutual consultation on all disputable issues, 
which the British and French were proposing, and that 
declined to take up the methods determined by the 
tlantic Pact for the solving of differences between the 
‘llies. Although the steps which the United States, on 
de one hand, and Great Britain and France, were tak- 
hg in the Near East on the other, were diametrically 
pposed, the efforts to organize a meeting of the three 
owers on the problem failed. The United States con- 
dered the Anglo-French action in Egypt independently 
all allied consideration, and, at the public meeting 
the United Nations, it joined other states in condem- 
jing their act of aggression. This attitude of opposition 
ae United States did not .defend only in the United 
ations, where only the final phase of the Anglo-French 
olicy towards Egypt was considered, but also in the 
arlier phases of the Suez crisis, during which it sought 
2 prevent the Anglo-French plans. 


The Anglo-French policy and the policy of the 
nited States in the Near East conflicted in all foun- 
vamental issues: Britain and France (isolated in their 
Mdeavours) sought to settle their dispute with Egypt 
dependently of other powers, either by pressure or the 
se of force, and the United States ‘(which enjoyed 
vider international support) tended to prevent any such 
ct and to entrust the whole matter to broader inter- 
tational forums — an international conference or the 
Jnited Nations. 


One of the characteristics of the first phase of the 
Suez crisis — all the time until it developed into an 
ct of open aggression — was the fact that much gre- 
ter attention was being paid to the conflict of these 
wo policies — Anglo-French and American — than to 
he efforts to find a solution in agreement with the 
ther side concerned. In that period the United Scates 
vas opposing the Anglo-French efforts to secure the 
pproval for a direct action against Egypt either from 


I HE UNITED STATES IN THE NEAR EAST 


L. ERVEN 


the London conference or from the Security Council. 
First of all, it spoke against any such step, and then it 
sought a broader international conference in London so 
as to make it difficult for Britain and France to act 
independently. At that conference, it was in favour of 
moderation in seeking a solution, although the British 
and French demanded decisive action, it prevented the 
Suez Canal Users Association, formed at the second 
London conference, from imposing an _ international 
canal administration on Egypt; and, finally, in the Secu- 
rity Council, it left Britain and France without any 
support and worked for an unanimous approval of the 
six principles to be followed in solving the dispute, 
which, contrary to the wishes of Britain and France, 
stated that a solution should be sought through negoti- 
ations with Egypt. 


These differences between the allies were further 
sharpened when Great Britain and France, paying no 
attention to anybody, and consulting no one, went back 
on their original plan for an armed intervention in 
Egypt. The United States worked in the United Nati- 
ons for the checking of this aggression; it supported 
resolutions calling for the withdrawal of Anglo-French 
troops from the occupied territories; it refused to con- 
sider any assistance to Britain and France in their dif- 
ficulties caused by this aggression as long as their tro-_ 
ops remained in Egypt. In practice, the attitude of the 
United States was more devastating for Britain and 
France than the moral condemnation of the United 
Nations. 


These differences between the Western powers will 
probably affect their general relations adversely, altho- 
ugh both sides are now trying to prevent any further 
damage. Both Britain and France must feel that their 
prestige as great powers has been greatly impaired. Their 
failure in the Near East, for which they largely blame 
the United Nations, has revealed that their rank in the 
hierarchy of the great powers is not enviably high, and 
that the United States has not been paying due atten- 
tion to their greatest interests. 

However the United States must have had a good 
reason to disagree with Britain and France in that way. 
Though many people believe that the sharpness with 
which the United States acted was due to the Anglo- 
French attitude, which it might have taken to be a bre- 
ach of courtesy, because it was placed before an accom- 
plished fact, its policy was influenced by more impor- 


tant political motives. 


These motives may be ascribed to the United States 
increased intetest in the Near East and to its disarproval of 
the British policy in that area. For some years now, the 
British and American yiews on the Near Eastern prob- 
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lems have differed. If it should be possible to explain 
these differences in a short sentence — which naturally 
could not include all the aspects of their policies — we 
should say that the United States tended to’keep the 
whole Near Estern area withn the sphere of Western 
influence, and that Britain sought to preserve the Bri- 
tish interests where they still existed. The United Sta- 
tes paid greater attention to the movement for Arab 
unity and solidarity, to the need for a stable peace in 
the area, to the efforts to liquidate the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute, and to the strivings of the Arab peoples for inde- 
pendence, while Britain considered that the conflicts bet- 
ween the Arab states, their political rivalries and tradi- 
tional pretensions suited its interests better. 

Due to these differences in the aims and methods 
of the Western policies iu the Near East, the 19 0 dec- 
Jaration, which was to be an instrument .of joint action, 
had remained a dead letter. No joint action has been 
undertaken. by the Western powers in any Near Eastern 
problem in the last few years. The Baghdad Pact, which 
was originally an American idea, and which was to have 
a different task, became an instrument of British policy 
when Britain became its member. 

One of the reasons for America’s dissatisfaction 
with the British policy in the Near East, which she 
held to be contrary te Western interests, was the con- 
viction that this policy was responsible for the anti- 
Western feelings in the Arab countries, the feelings 
which. made the penetration of Soviet influence into 
that area possible. The Americans considered that clo- 
ser contacts, political and economic, between individual 
Arab countries and the Soviet Union, which were cle- 
arly manifested by Soviet deliveries of armaments, were 
a direct result of the Baghdad Pact. The whole 
American idea of Middle Eastern security was based 
on plans for an all-Arab organisation, which, either as 
a section of the Western system of defence, or as a 
separate body associated with the Western powers, would 
serve as a wall to stop the infiltration of Soviet influ- 
ence in the whole Middle East. However, the develop- 
ment of the Western policy progressed in a contrary 
direction, which, in the American opinion, was largely 
due to the selfish interests of the British Middle Eas- 
tern policy. The Anglo-French aggression against Egypt 


HUNGARY AFTER ITS TRAGEDY 


Duka JULIUS 


The author of this article, Duki Fulius, was a special 
correspondent of “Politika* in Hungary ‘during the stormy 
October events in Budapest and later. In this article he gives 
his views on the fundamental character and tendencies of de- 
velopment in the country, 

IFE has its unwritten laws. Man forgets unpleasant thir gs 
quite easily, and ad pts himself to the changing times ad- 
mirably. In Hungary now, particularly in its cupijal city, people, 
who have just experienced a great tragedy, a tragédy which is not 
yet over and which has no equal in the histery of modern times, 
are beginning to live a normal life under abrormal circumstances, 
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‘with the country’s government had to take place sooner or 1. té 


only aggravated the already shaken Western interests 
the Arab lands. 


Owing to the significance which the United Stat 
attaches to the Soviet Union as a world factor, and to it 


interest in the Near East, the sharpness of the Unite 


States reaction to the aggression in Egypt can be expla 
ined by its wish to show the Arab peoples that it di 
agreed with the Near Eastern policy of its allies, to pr 
vent the elimination of Western influence there, to shot 
that the Soviet Union was not the only power whic 
protected the victims of aggression, to increase its aul 
hority as a power which, objectively and regardless ¢ 
the interests of its close allies, defends peace am 
security in the Near East, and finally to undermin 
British influence in. the Middle East. It can, therefore 
be presumed that the attitude of the United States 
the Near Eastern crisis was inspired, not only by 
opposition to aggression as a bre ch of internation 
order or i*s wish to defend the principles of the Un 
ted Nations Charter, but also by the concrete aims ¢ 
its policy. i 
But no matter what motives might have dictate 
the United States policy in these events, it was consti 
tive — in accord with the interests of peace and int 
national order, as well as with the principles of th 
U. N. Charter — and just towards the victim of aggr 
sion, It has done much to help the United States : 
serve its influence in the Near East and perhaps inc 
ase it still further through the confidence its attitud 
aroused in the Arab world. b 


a 
However, the significance of the United State 
influence there will. depend on how it will be a 
The United States can undoubtedly do much to improy 
the political and economic situation in the Middle Eas 
and to stabilize peace there if its assistance should b 
in harmony with the strivings of the Arab world, w 
the interests of their independence, with the objectiv 
conditions of their peace and security. But, an entirel 
different situation would be created if the Near Eas 
should be treated only as an area where the position 0 
bloc politics, into which the peoples of the region rej 

to be drawn, are to be strengthened by different me 
hods than those used earlier. i 


For what Hungary went through in the last few weeks w 
really a national tragedy. An incorrect, irrational policy and 
tionally alienated leaders had brought our northern ne gbours int 
such a situation, in which — as we in Yugoslavia had been s_ying 
particularly after Poznan — an outburst of the accumulated dis 
satisfaction of the people, including the communists themselves 
For twelve long years the country’s policies had been determine 
and implemented by the policy, and Sialinism of worst kind; tl 
ordinary man had been totally disregarded, and there had bee 
little democracy. Consequently, when the inevitable revolt tool 


ace, it was so strong that the entire structure of the state and 
é party collapsed in only a few hours. 


What now remains are the ruins, dead men, refugees, hor- 
ors and difficulties. But, these remains show what was wrong, 
at had led to the revolt and what must be done to prevent a 
spetition of what happened in Hungary, where, after living twelve 
ears in “socialism“,.the working class and other citizens took up 
“ms to destroy the regime. The observer from abroad, thorgh he 
ay sympathize with. the Hungarian people in their difficulties, 
most interested in whether the responsible people have profited 
this lesson, whether anything is being done to improve the po- 
tical conditions in the country. 


The important thing now is to reopen the factories end shops, 
) provide the necessary supplies to the urban population, to clear 
te ruins and reconstruct the damaged buildings. But, this may 
‘ove to be of little value if the country’s political and social struc- 
mre itself is not reconstructed as well, for, in f.ct. it was most 
eavily damaged. The even s have shown that this structure must 
@ re-adapted, or, better still, rebuilt on new foundations. 


The starting point in this must be a correct assessment of 
that happened and is still happening in Hungary, So far, the Hun- 
farians have differed widely in expliinirg the events: During and 
ediately after the first demonstrations the top communist leader 
eroe said that they were “fascist provocations“. He did not rea- 
ize, or did not want to realize, that what was going on was an 
tburst-of the people’s dissatisfation with his policies. Some days 
ater, the newly selected head of the state, Imre Nagy, contra- 
licted his views; he spoke about a “national movement and a na- 
ional revolution“, endeavouring to act in harmony with that mo- 
ement. At that time K.dur, too, was of the same opinion. Now, 
sowever, he insists on ,,counter revolution“. Counter revolution is 
he word w ich is most fr quently used by those in power at 
bresent, as it is clearly shown by various resolutions of the Cen- 
ral Committee of the Socialist Woikers Party and by speeches 
»y different members of the g vernment, while the sins of the 
Rakosi—Geroe group are being forgotten. 


, 
> 


Did a counter revolution really take place in Hungary, or 
is it taking place today? I have watched the events in Hungary 
from the very beginning, and it is my deep conviction that what 
lappened in Budapest and elsewhere in Hungary was not a coun~ 
ler revolution. True, different elements, including fuscist provo- 
wateurs, tried to use the people’s revolt for their own purposes; 
here were days of an:rchy and white terror, but all that did not 
shange the real character of the situation. What took place was 
‘eally the struggle of the entire population against Rakosi’s variety 
bf Stalinism. their demand for socialist democracy and indepen- 
lence, for socialist development, for soci:lism based on the broa~- 
dest possible participation of the people in the country’s govern- 
ment, and for relations with the Soviet Union on the principles 
of independence, equality, and non-interference in one another’s 
ffairs. The Hungarian people did not take up arms to overthrow 
socialism, but, one might say, to establish it, I know from expe- 
itience that workers and pessants never thought of restoring capi- 
lism. On the contrary, they were establishii g Worker's Councils 
land supporting — just as th y do now — Imre Negy, the com- 
munist of their own choice. And that, of course, is unlike any 
‘counter revolution. 


The assessment of the events in Hungary, as given by the 
present government in Budapest, cannot contribute to the stabili- 
zation of conditions in the country. For, if the fundamental asses- 
sment of the situation is incorrect, the policy b.sed on it must 
likewise be incorrect and as such unable to provide a basis for 
stabilization, That this is correct has now been proved by the de- 
‘velopment of relations between the government and the Worker’s 
‘Councils, r 


The Workers’ Councils came into being during the armed 
conflicts. Soon after the first demonstrations, workers in factories 
began to organize these councils, thus revealing the true character 
of their strivings. And the Workers’ Councils are the best expres- 
sion of the people’s strivings for socialist democracy. When, as a 
result of the struggle, the old machinery of the government col- 
lapsed, when — after the second Soviet intervention — efforts 
began to be made to return life back to normal, when it was ne- 
cessary to build up a new mechanism and a system of. govern- 
ment, the Workers’ Councils were the only effective and existing 
organs of democratic, socialist and workers’ power in the real 
meaning of the word. Could anything have been more logical or 
more natural for the government than to rely on these councils, 
to turn them into the foundations of the new social mechanism of 
the state to enlist their full support? But this is precisely what the 
government dij not do. True, it recognized the Workers’ Councils 
and passed a law defining their rights and duties, but as soon as 
they began to develop vertically into a unified system in the whole 
country, which would have enabled them to act more usefully and 
to participate in deciding the fate of the country, or, at least, in 
determining the questions which are of direct interest to the wor- 
king class, the government tried to transform them into non-poli- 
tical bodies and to restrict the field of their action. In the days 
of changes and fateful events, the Hungarian working class could 
not but be interested in political matters. and it was therefore not 
surprising that the Workers’ Councils in general, but particularly 
town and provincial councils, which are now outlawed, engaged in 
politics, and they cannot be blamed for that. The government, 
however, coosidered that such “territorial Workers’ Councils threa- 
tened the “g»overar. ent of the workers and peasants“, that they 
were a tool in the hands of the counter revolutionaries, that they 
tried to establish a “parallel system of government“, and so. the 
government dissolved them. Now, this step cannot but lead to 
new and unnecessary tensions — and it has already done so — 
which, together with the arrests of the leaders of the Councils, 
increases the fear that the old policy would be restored in a new 
perhaps a milder form. 


This attitude towards the Worker’s Councils and _ their 
activity, i. e. towards the basic achievements of the Hungarian 
Struggle, together with the assertion that what was going on was 
a’counter revolution, Nagy’s deporiation to Rumania and the 
arrests of the Workers’ Council members, is the chief cause for 
the instability of the situation. The dissatisfaction with all this, 
which every now and then leads to smaller o greater explosions, 
is further aggravated by the presence of strong Soviet forces in 
the country. 


At the same time the reaction and activity of certain fo- 
feign countries, which view the events in Hungary through the 
prism of blocinterests, do not contribute to pacific-tion, but make 
the situation in Hungary even more difficult, so that the policy 
of the iron hand is being pursued there. As the debate in the 
United Nations showed — particularly the proposal of the twenty 
countries which was voted in the form of a resolution, the policy 
of these countries in the Hungarian crisis is determined by their 
wish to exploit, as best as possible, the events in Hungary for 
propaganda against the Soviet Union and ,.communism“ to cause 
— allegedly by endeavours to help Hungary — as much trouble 
for the eastern bloc as possible, and to make difficult any stabili- 
zation in Hungary by creating illusions among the Hungarian 
people about some possible action of the United Nations and _ its 
intervention ia the Hungarian affairs, which would not help 
anybody. 

It is obvious that Hungary is today a component part of 
the balance of forces in Europe, and any attempt to destroy this 
balance could produce serious consequences. Accordingly, a realistic 
policy, which would really desire to help the Hungarian people, 
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should s:ek to make possible within such limits the realization of 
the strivings which made the Hungarians go into tbe {streets on 
October 23, as wll as to help improve socialist development, speed 
up pacification, prevent the rescoration of Stalinism, even in a milder 
form, establish relations between Hungary and the Soviet Union 
ona new foundations of independence and equality, withdraw Soviet 
troops gradually and end the military intervention, that is, occu- 
pation. For, it is clear that endeavours to us> activity from outside, 
including that of the United Nations, for propaganda in order to 
impose solutions unacceptable to the other side, could only make 
improvements in the Hungarian situation much more difficult. ‘he 
accepted resolution of the twenty countries is, unfortunately, bur- 
dened by such tendencies, and therefore it can hardly be taken as 
anything else but an act of propaganda pressure on the East, and 
let us be sincere, does not help Hungary at all, and it will not 
help to change the present situation or speed up the withdrawal 
of Soviet tanks from that country. 


Owing to all this, we cannot as yet see how the tragic 
events in Hungary will be politically settled. The situation there 
is still unstable; the Hungarian horizons are still cloudy, and it 


seems from time to time that the Kadar government has not 


P. arl iamentary Li 


_ with the democratic, anti-Stalinist strivings of the Hungarian peop! 


learned anything from the past events, and; that it is much mo 
concerned with summary courts and “counter revolution“ th 


The dissatisf ction with the government’s policy and Soviet troo 
is mounting, and internal disorders and instability continues. — 


p| Hungary, on a smell scale, but in a very dramatic for 
revealed the main problem of socialism in the present day worl 
the problem of socialist democracy and relations between sociali 
countries and movements, which ought to be based on the pr 
ciples of independence, freedom of action and decision, non-inte 
ference and mutual respect. The solution which could re: lly 
m’nate these’problems is clear, and the only question, both 
Hungary and in broader proportions, is whether, when and he 
it will be applied. . 
«oi. Now Hungary is still waiting for a solution, and in th 
meantime, the tragedy which has cnded in one form continues 
another. } 

The world too is waiting for such a solution — the worl 
particularly the socialist movements, which would like to see U 
Hungarian strivings for socialist democracy iealised within t 


limits allowed by the present situation in the world. 
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THE ASSEMBLY AND PLAN: FOR]1937 


Dr Jasa DAVICO | 


In this article the Chief and Managing Editor of “Ekonomska politika“, Dr. Ja’a Davito, discusses the most 
important aspects of the Federal Economic Plan for 1957 which was recentty considered by the Federal Peop.e’s Assembly. 
Owing to the complexity of the subject, the “Review of International Affairs* will publish in its next issue an article on 
the fundamental tasks of Yugoslavia’s“economic policy for 1957 by Avdo Humo, member of the Federal Executive Council. 


Hee heard the report of Vice-President of the Federal 

Executive Council Svetozar Vukmanovi¢é-Tempo, and fol 

lowed the duscussion of seventy deputies who took part in the six- 

day Assembly debate on the basic elements of the Economic Plan 

for 1957, we might pose the question: what is the principal cha- 
racteristic of the draft plan for 1957? 


IS IT THE POLICY OF THE ADVANCEMENT ORF 
AGRICULTURE? 

Many deputies pointed out with satisfaction that agriculture 
has lately been given the place which it deserves in the propor- 
tions of the Plan, in the scope of capital investment, in relation 
to all other factors. It was said that without agriculture and its 
development there could be no tasing of the living standard, no 
development of industry, no possibility to establish the balance of 
foreign trade payments with foreign countries. It was pointed out 
that we must no longer sit with folded hands while floods or drou- 
ghts carry away all that has been achieved and with it the plan- 
ned level of prices and real wages. 

Is the change in the level and pattern of capital investment, 

‘what characterizes the Plan for 1957? 

We heard interesting and striking statements about the reed 

for reducing the scope of capital investment, in order to increase 
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consumption, in order to provide for more profitable investment 
utilizing in the fullest measure what we have already built — ir 
stead of investing in new factories. For the first time since th 
war, industry is participating in the total investments with com 
p:ratively limited resources, with hardly over one third of the ir 


vestments from domestic funds. Investments in agriculture, in trar 
sport, in the living standard are the sole elements which show a 


increase in comparison with the current year. The figures showin 
the distribution of investments not only indicate certain more eve 
and comprehensive appropriations, but also reveal the endeavout 
to rectify as svon as possible the consequences of the previot 
one*sidedness and unevenness in capital investments. 


Is it the policy of intensified stimulation for the productvit 
of labour by increasing nominal and real wages, by improving th 
diveristy of pay levels in favour of rewards for the highly-skille 
and skilled workers — those who make the biggest contributio 
in organising the struggle for productivity of labour and profit: 
bility? This was dealt with at length in the report and in th 
course of the discussion. Figures were given on the decline of re 
wages as well as figures which point to the fall of productivit 
These two categories actually call for parallel examination. TE 
pay syscem has also been analysed, soberly and thoroughly. Th 


sembly had pointed out several times at previous sessions that 
nomy calls for stability in the instruments, stability in certain 
ulations, so. that the enterprises may know what they can rec- 
1 with. Changes in the pay system would certainly give rise to 
reaching changes in the instruments, in many elements of the 
em. And yet, grasping the need for a radical study of the pay 
tem, precisely because it is a complex system, precisely because 
enetrates into all the pores of economic life, the Assembly as- 
| that its analysis be undertaken as soon as possible, that a date 
et for proposing the new system, for its testing in some enterprises 
finally for its general introduction. 


Is it the policy of improving foreign trade, especially exports? 
len we say improving, we do not only think about the increase 
|the volume of foreign trade, but also about the change of the 

ern of foreign trade, both exports and imports, in the sense of 
t structure which characterizes developed economy. When we 
improving we have in mind also the foreign-trade po- 
’ which is gradually but persistently heading towards the reduc- 
In of the foreign-trade deficit. We hive in mind the policy 
Nich’ is to lead us to more universal forrign trade — both regi-~ 
lly and in its organizational forms as well as in its instruments 


TEAS KR 


The Federal Peoples Assembly which was in session 

from Novemb:r 26th till Decembar 7th this year, discus- 

'sed the basic elements of next year’s econo nic policy. This | 

is the first time that the Assembly has not examined the | 

inal detailed draft of Economic Plan for the next year, but 

' only the essential elements of the economic policy on the 

basis of a report submitted by Vice-President Svetozar 
| Vakm novié. 

The session was characterized by constructive efforts of 
the people’s depu’ies to see that prim ry attention in drawing 
up the Federal Economic Plan be devoted to those prob- 
lems on whose solution dep:nds the realization of the tasks 
of our economic policy. Seventy two deputies made sugge- 
stions and proposals the common trait of which is the ge- 
neral endeavour to find the best ways for the solution of 

| economic problems, providing for the unity of action of all fac- 
tors and realization of the most pressing tasks of economic po- 
licy. This session constitutes in this respect a significantl 
moment in the development of the highest representative 
body, as this time the Federal Assembly has undertaken, 
more directly, the responsibility f r the country’s economic 
policy. 
On the basis of Vice-President Wukmanovi¢’s report, 
of Vice-President Kardelj’s substantial contribution, and a 
_ comprehensive discussion, the Assembly passed a resolution 
on the basic elements of The Economic Plan for 1957. Star- 
ting from she premise that conditions have been created for 
raising the living standard of the population the Assembly 
_ formulated the following priority tasks in next year’s eco- 
nomic policy: 

.— provide for the general rise of production, espe- 

cially the production of consumer goods; 

— greater investments in agriculture, transport, 

communal housing construction, reconstruction and rationa- 
lization 5 

— provide for rapid increase of agricultural producti- 

on, seeing that a Jong-term programme for the advanc.ment 

of agriculture be worked out next year; 

— rapid increase of the productivity of labour and 
elaboration of a pay system that will act as a greater incen- 

tive for productive work and more profitable activity of 
- €conomic organizations; 

3 — further increase of exports with a view to creating 
conditions for reduction of deficits in the balance of pay- 
- ments, and 

— strengthen national defence along w th appropriat- 
ing gapsesponting funds 4 at the 1956 level. 


of cooperation with other countries — a policy based on modern 
forms of international economic cooperation. 


Is the basic characteristic of our Plan for 1957 a continuation 
of the policy of stability in the home market? There are good rea- 
sons for accepting this estimation; further restriction of the enga- 
gement of labour from the village, further reduction of the purc- 
hasing power of agriculturists resulting from nonagricultural acti- 
vities. Further orientation, with the help of corresponding measu- 
res, towards increasing village consumption at the expense of inc- 
reased agricultural production, at the expense of ploughing and 
planting additional hundreds of thousands of hectares of land whose 
yield would make possible the reduction of grain imports by one 
half. This estimation is corroborated by the possibilities, which 
will be even greater next year than in 1956, for investing resources 
into small projects which will provide for a better supply of cities 
with vegetables, for better roads in order to be able to bring to 
the city markets those products which waste in the villages, when 
rains fall and summer roads turn into rivers of mire. These pro- 
jects would be financed from the local funds for the advancement 
of agriculture and the village, from the trade improvements funds. 
This estimation is corroborated by the planned reduction of the 
export of those agricultural articles whose prices during the last 
few months, have been showing. a certain fluctuations and a ten- 
dency to rise. 


We shall not go wrong if we place any of these estimations 
at the head of the list of the basic characteristics of the Plan for 1957. 
The advancement of of agriculture, the change of scope and 
pattern of capital investments, the new investment policy, the 
strengthening of incentives by modifications in the wage and 
salary system as well as by changing the method of special 
rewards, the policy of a carefully organized foreign-trade activity, 
the policy of stabilization — all these are elements of the econo- 
mic policy, which found expression, in a weaker or stronger form, 
for the first time or as a continuation, in the planned proportions 
of the Plan for 1957. The selection of its basic characteristic will 
depend on the angle from which we view the Plan, on what we 
expect from it, on where we place emphasis. 


We do not maintain that it would be “apolitical to single 
out any of these characteristics. No matter how much each of 
these elements might be based on that “routine course“ in econo- 
my, on the analysis of quantitative relations, on the measuring of 
the significance of this or that economic step in the general com- 
plex of economic movements, no element of economic policy can 
be “political. Economy is a social science, economic movements 
are in One way or another essentially social movements. And yet, 
to take any thes: estimations as a basis, as the characteristic of 
the 1957 Plan would mean to neglect what has found such strong 
expression in the Assembly, in the discussions of many deputies, in 
the analysis given by Edvard Kardelj. 


We would have neglected the fact that the Assembly poin- 
ted out, directly or indirectly, through clear formulations or by 
way of examples conducive to direct conclusions, that the Plan for 
1957 must broaden the material basis of workers management in 
enterprises, the social management. The Workers Councils and 
communes, these two most expressive achievements of our Revo- 
lution, should get stronger material incentive. What is valid for all 
social acl.ievements, is valid also for them — that stagnation is 
equal to aggravation. The policy «f direct improvement of the 
living standard, which in the material movements calls for: 


quicker strengthening of agriculture, 

less constructions of new projects or even completion of 
what has been started in the field of capital investments; 

more even development of other branches of the economy; 

larger investments in stabilization; 

larger investments in the living standard; 

wider foreign-trade exchange — 
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this policy is accompanied by the broadening of the material base 
of the workers management and social self-government. 


The ensuring of the means at the disposal of economic or- 
ganizations, means intended for the wage and salary fund and for 
the funds at independent disposal of enterprises, consolidation of 
the budget of local organs and decentral zed funds intended for 
definite purposes in territorial selfgovernment bodies, constitute 
the basic instruments which provide an adequate support for wor- 
kers managament and social self-government. 

This policy is not an aim in itself. The policy of giving 
greater incentive to Workers Councils and communes is not a 
sterile policy. The strengthening of the basic factors of our social 
organization is not needed only for their political and social affir- 
mation. We are strengthenining them in order to strengthen the 
Workers Councils, the communés and enable them to function 
more efficaciously, in order that the Economic Plan with its basic 
proportions be completely realized in keeping with our system;-far 


Economic problems 


YUGOSLAVIA AND CHINA 


Dr Stane PAVLIC 
STATE COUNSELOR TO THE SECRETARIAT FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


i: Rass year may be considered to mark the successful begin- 
ning of economic relations with China. The first Trade 
Agreement signed in February of this year which called for 15 
million dollars worth of trade each way is being fulfilled in an ex- 
tremely satisfactory manner, and judging by all prospects will be 
wholly executed within the stipulated period. The results accom- 
plished in this respect as well as the mutual contacts established 
between the businessmen of the two countries, revealed vast pos- 
sibilities for the expansion of economic collaboration between the 
two countries. The policy of friendship pursued by the govern- 
ments of the two countries ensures the necessary conditions for 
the promotion of cooperation in the economic sphere as well. The 
economic progress made by the two countries opens broad vistas 
for mutual collaboration, Needless to say, the distance between the 
two markets represents a serious obstacle to the further expansion 
of economic cooperaton and it should therefore be endeavoured 
to reduce these disadvantages to minimum level. However, the tran- 
sport costs which necessarily impose limits to the increase of trade 
between the two countries shculd nonetheless be realistically esti- 
mated. ‘ 


We will only cite a few illustrative figures depicting the 
tempo of Chinese economic development while at the same time 


pointing to the possibilities created for the expansion of mutual 
cooperation. 


Under the First Chinese Five Year Plan, steel production 
' should be raised from 1.350,000 tons in 1952 to 4,120.00 tons in 
1957, electiic power production is slated to rise from 7.2 million 
KWH to 15.9 million in the same period; coal production from 


63.5 million tons to 113 million tons; cement from 2.8 million to 
6 million tons etc, 
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more completely than at the time when detailed state plans we 
worked out to the last working place, when every ore knew I 
task, but only a few were aware of the ultimate object of that t 


Placing the weight on the strengthening of the social 4 
tors, our economic plan for 1957 actually provides the b sc inee 
tive for the adv.ncement®° and sirenghening of the matelj 
bases, which consists in the conscious and coordinated activit} 
those who realize their aims and safeguard their interests tcget 
with those of the economy as a whole. 4 

Without the initiative of the Workers Councils and con 
munes, even the best formulated proportions of the Econor 
Plan, and very efficacious measures foreseen by the Plan — wot 
not yield results. The initiative and activity of the Workers € 
uncils and territorial self-government bodies, a broader possibil 
for this activity and initiative can ensure the greatest results) 
cre:tivity, starting from the objective factor in cur economy. q 


According to the speech held by the Chinese Prime M’ 
ster at the Party Corgress in Octob:r this year, the targets set 
the first Five Year Plan will be fulfilled before the term stipu 
ted in all the principal branches. 


Capital construction concentrated on heavy industry will 
fulfilled 87.6% by the end of this year. The level of indust 
production planned for 1957 will be fulfilled already this year. 
average rate of increment of industrial output during the first fo 
years of the plan reached 18.7% instead of the 14.7% planned. 


The Second Five Year Plan which will cover the 1958-19 
period calls for a continuation of industrial advancement, the tf 
bling of steel output by comparison with 1957 thus reaching 
million tons annuclly. The heaviest emphasis is still laid on heav 
industry. Grain production scheduled to increase by abcut 6» mil 
lion tons by 1957. Such a gigintic plan in agriculture (the thi 
five year plan foresees the production’of 400 million tons of gra 
by the end of 1957) requires the introduction of large scale m 
hanization and up-to-date farming techniques in agriculture, whi 
will largely depend on imports, primarily of tractors and fu 
machinery. Although the construction of heavy industry still re 
resents the prime objective of Chinese eco: omic development 
it provides the material basis for the improvement of the stand 
of living, it is nonetheless endeavoured, as stated in the da 
“Ten Min Ji Bao,“to avoid the disparities involved by the rap 
rate of development of the hcavy industry on the one hand a 
the improvement of the standard of living on the other. Th 
unity and their contradiction are manifested in the relations 
between the long term and general interests of the people on th 
one hand and their immediate and individual interests on the othe 


jis mecessary to undertake appropriate measures lest the volume 
il rate of development of the heavy indusrty exert an adverse 
uence on the improvement of the standard of living and thus 
gair the Initiative in socialist construction*, The same paper 
S particular stress on the need to increase capital formation by 
Hsing national income, which can be achieved by the promotion 
iizbour productivity. It may therefore be inferred that China will 
€ bolder steps in its economic development, while taking into 
@ount the immediate interests and the standard of living of the 


China likewise registered conspicuo’s successes of late in 
@: field of foreign trade. China maintains trade contacts with 
Bout 60 countries. The growing absorptive power of the Chinese 
Miket enables the share of that country in world trade to be 
adily augmented. According to the First Plan the volume of 
Miinese forcign trade should increase by 65% compared to 1952, 
ge countries of Eastern Europe, primarily the Soviet Union ac- 
Wunt for four fifths of Chinese foreign trade. According to an 
Areement concluded in 1950 the Soviet Union opened a 3:0 mil- 
in dollar credit to China, while another credit arrangement for 
‘0 million dollars was concluded in 1954. An agreement was con- 
Waded in April 1956 under the terms of which the Soviet Union 
Wanted another 625 million dollar loan to China. Meanwhile the 
Hher countries of Eastern Europe, primarily Hungary, Czechoslo- 
‘kia and Poland have appreciably increased their trade and eco- 
omic cooperation with China. The structure of trade testifies to 
certain degree of spccialization, The Soviet Union primarily sup- 
ies heavy industrial plants and equipment while Czechoslovakia 
id Eastern Germany are chiefly exporting the products of the 
achine building industry, electrotechnical industry and automobile 
)dustry. Poland is delivering light industry and shipbuilding equip- 
jent, while Rumania supplies oi] refinering plants, Hungary is 
sostly exporting electrotechnic:1 equipment and machines. 


The countries of Southern Asia are likewise important Chi- 
se economic partners, The conclusions of the Bandung Confe- 
‘nce last April also played a very positive role in this respect. 
‘he area of Southeast Asia contributed to an improvement of the 
ructure of Chinese foreign trade. 


Chinese foreign trade is still. hampered by various restric- 
ons imposed by the West. The policy of economic isol tion of 
‘hina is based on a Resolution passed by the UN General Assem- 
My in May 1951, when it was recommended that the UN member 
Ountries observe the embargo in trade with China during the war 
mn Korea. The Western countries went-much further however. Ac- 
Ording to the Mutual Security Programme Control Act and 
me resolution of the General Assembly seventeen Western coun- 
ties established a special control organisation which drafted four 
sts of materials whose exports to China the Soviet Union and 
he countries of Eastern Europ: are forbidden. The relexation of 
mternational tension and the termination of the Korean conflict, 
ed to the first revision of the embargo list in 1954. The tendency 
loosen controls continued owii g to the interst of the Western 
sountries in trade with Eastern Europe. However while embargoes 
owards the Eistern European countries are gradually rel. xing 
things are different for China. In such a situation China is obli- 
ged to take a stronger orientation in her foreign trade towards 
those countries which do not observe the embargo, than would be 
youchsafed by purely economic considerations. Under the condi- 
dons that prevail China is frequently obliged to procure the artic- 
les subject to embargo through the medium of third countries. 
The UN recommendation which marked the inception of the em- 
bargo policy towards China was passed with the sole aim of.acce- 
lerating the cessation of hostilities in the Far East. The end of 
the conflict deprived such mesaures which are obviously contrary 
to the tendenciés of promoting a free world m rket of their rai- 
son d’ctre. 


y 


It is in this light that the possibilities for the expansion of 
Yugoslav economic cooperation with China should be contempla- 
ted. China is primarily in a position to become a serious imp \rter 
of the Yugoslav mechinery and electrotechnical equipment all the 
more so as Yugoslavia is obliged to seek orders for her newly 
erected industrial capacities. The trade talks currently under way 
in Peking are intended to determine the volume ard structure of 
commodity exchange in 1957. In addition to the above Yugoslavia 
is interested in exporting the following art cles to China: textiles, 
tobacco, transport equipment, chemicals, ect. At the same time 
Yugoslavia would wish to procure oil seed crops, various minerals 
and metals, chemicals as well as cereals as far as China would 
be in a position to deliver. While realistically evaluating the ful- 
fillment of this years trade agreement one may reasonably expect 
it to be doubled in the course of next year. It would be desirable 
to conclude an agreement which would, for several years to come 
lay down the principles of mutual trade as well as the articles of 
particular interest for the economies of the two countries, such as 
oil seed crops, cereals, tin, leather on the Chinese side; machine 
tools, electric motors, building machinery and textiles on the Yu- 
goslav side. 


In addition to the equipment deliveries stited with a view 
to collaborating in the Chinese investment construction programme 
the promotion of scientific and technical cocperation according to 
the Agreement concluded in Beograd in the beg nning of 1956 is 
of particular significance. The exchange of experts, the training 
of Chinese staff, the construction of various projects etc. can be 
an extremely suitable form of developing mutual relations. There 
are also broad prospects for cooperation in the field of marine 
transport. 


TRADE WITH 
POLAND 


Y usostav-Polish talks were held at the beginning of 
November on the conclusion of a new trade agre- 
ement regulating commodity exchange in 1957. The talks 
wound up by the signature on November 27 of a Trade 
Protocol for 1957, and a Supplementary Protocol to the 
Investment Credit Arrangement for the’ purchase of 
Industrial and Transport Equipment of January 31, 1956. 
The Trade Protocol provides for 31 million dollars 
worth of trade each way. Last years volume was: fixed 
at 28 million dollars. It should be mentioned in this con- 
nection that the 1956 export and import lists will be 
almost wholly fulfilled, thus justifying the 3 million 
dollars increase of trade planned for 1957. The Polish 
export list to Yugoslavig provides for 120,000 tons of 
hard coal ‘which is of particular importance for the 
Yugoslav industry, especially the newly built coking 
plants. 20.000 tons of sugar, 400,000 dollars worth of 
rolled and drawn products, various chemicals valued at 
1.5 million dollars, various machines to a value of 1.3 
million dollars, 800,000 dollars worth of light industry 
products, etc. 

The Yugoslav export list covers 10,000 tons of zinc 
concentrate, 50,000 tons of pyrite concentrate, 4,000 tons 
of aluminium oxide, 2,000 tons of lead, 1 million dollars 
worth of rolled and drawn copper products, 700,000 
dollars worth of shoes, 4,000 tons of calcined soda, 
4,000 tons of caustic soda, 600,000 dollars worth of 
various’ chemicals, 400,000 dollars worth of various 
machinery, agricultural and timber products, etc. 


As the lists include articles of great interest for the 
economies of both countries, one may reasonably expect 
their complete fulfillment in the course of next year. 


The supplementary protocol to the investment 
agreement of January 1956 provides for certain changes 
as regards the utilization of the 20 million dollar inve- 
stment credit. This credit will largely be spent for the 
purchase of railway equipment (17.8 million dollars), 
1.5 rnillion dollars will be expended for mining mecha- 


The significance of these agreements should 1 
be contemplated only from the economic standpoint, 
they also represent an, important contribution to 
further promotion of general relations between the ty 
countries. The moment at which these instruments wel 
concluded is particularly significant. The talks were h 
in November at a time when decisive events took pla 
in Poland. The atmosphere of full understanding a: 
readiness to extend mutual assistance, as well as 


nization, and -00,000 dollars for the food 
equipment. A large share of this credit has already 


utilized. 


industry for 
1 


oeen 


Bet and criticism 


INDIVIDUAL 


HE subject on which I would like 

to speak tonight’), or rather state a 

few ideas concerningit without any 
pretensions, is individual freedom in con- 
nection with creative freedom and the sta- 
tus of writers and artists in a socialist so- 
ciety. A discussion of this problem, parti- 
cularly at the present time of momentuous 
and stormy events seems all the more de- 
sirable to me. I think that as many exchan- 
ges Of ideas as possible should be organized 
thus enabling intellectuals of all professions 
and categories to exercise their right to 
freely express their own intimate views and 
convictions On all that belongs to the spi- 
ritual sphere, and thus contribute in one 
way or another to the elucidation of many 
concepts and ideas on culture and the role 
of art and artists, literature and writers in 
the present world. 


It may perhaps seem odd that I stress 
that intimate and personal views be stated 
On various contemporary literary aesthetic 
and cultural problems. 

We have witnessed and are currently 
witnessing various misunderstandings in 
connection with an extremely important and 
delicate problem which could briefly be 
summed up and formulated as the status 
of the creative artist as an individual 
in a socialist society. 


I am referring to a socialist system and 
society only because this is a matter of 
prime interest to me as a Marxist and 
writer in connection with the various chan- 
ges proffered by those qualified and unqua- 
lified. Why hide the truth, we have hed 
many an unpleasant and bitter experience 
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AND 


Tanasije MLADENOVIC 


in this sphere. However let it be said in 
passing that the status of a creative artist 
in a capitalist society and the world at large 
is no mystery or secret. However much 
certain apologists of leftist and _ rightist 
petit-bourgeois Jiberalism may sing the prai- 
ses of absolute freedom devoid of all obli- 
gations towards the society in which one 
lives and works, it is plain that this is im- 
possible. And therefore if we seek the pro- 
verbiai mote in anothers eye, it should be 
recalled that there may be a beam in our 
own. Writing of liberal democracy Lenin 
mentioned the freedom of the money 
bag, and when its application on so sus- 
ceptible a field as literature is in ques- 
tion, il is obvious that one can only speak 
of the freedcm of the materially secure 
writer and artists, freedom of those wha 
inevitably in one way or arotker provides 
them with various Lororary or real functions 
and subject themselyes to the demands of 
a society which posts, profitable deals and 
toyalties, both in cese government editorial 
or publishirg jobs more or less linked with 
literature or the aris ere in question. 


During the past decede or so a bugbear 
was created a bugbear of distorted, falsified 
ccmmunism which~ provided the platform 
for a very powerful, astute and perfidious 
anticommunist propzganda. Let us not be 
deceived extremely influential and distingui- 
shed institutions and petsoralities, well 
Kncwn writers, artists and scientists take 
part in these activities amorg wkom there 
are several whem I persorally bceld in very 
high esteem as great spirits of our times. It 
is also true that we are those wko furnish 
spiritual food, arguments for their theses, 


results achieved point to the determination of the tw 
governments to promote the policy of friendship by . tk 
expansion of cooperation in the sphere of economy. 


GREATIE 
IN SOCIALISM 


FREEDO 


concepts and propaganda to these men a 
women who in most cases are sincerely e 
pounding their views on the dangers of 
communist totalitarian system“ in the fie. 
of policy and intellect. We who are, or 
least think that we are communists and 
cialists we who live in countries in whic 
¢ocialism is in power. 

It would be superfluous to embark on 
broader analysis of the phenomena whic 
is commonly known as ,,Zhdanovism“ — 
the theory of so-called socialist realism. - 
would likewise be superflous to speck 
the detrimental effects of this phenomen 
and ideas for socialism, and socialist 
and literature. All these facts are well kno’ 
already. This would be a theory for eunu 
not genuine creative artists. Four years ag 
the talented Yugoslav prose writer, poet af 
humorist, extremely pcpular with the broa 
reading public Branko Copié wrote the fo 
lowing sentence in cne cf his satirical tale 
There is no socizlist realism, just as thet 
is no socialist luncheon“. Do not think 
people laughed heartily at this wittici 
which so tiwy reflected the actual state ¢ 
affeirs. There were quite a few writers, wk 
bitterly crew up their private balance she 
showing the irretrievable loss of a per 
of their lives, a period in which both a 
artists and men, they consciously subjecte 
themselves to the precepts of the so-calle 
»slogan litereture‘ which had a cert 
influence in Yugoslavia until 1948, sin 
rely convinced that by so doing they..v 
best serve the lofty idea of socialism 
say quite a few because the practice ¢ 
total subjection of artists and art to tk 
practical needs of daily policy never succet 


-d in imposing itself as absolutely obliga- 
ry for one and all. 

‘Cultural traditions and the resistance, in- 
mate resistance of most Yugoslav commu- 
ist artists who were educated under enti- 
ily different historical, social and political 
nditions and circumstances played a de- 
hive part in the struggle against cliches 
d ready made patterns of socialist realism. 
ae struggle for socialist democracy in the 
‘Id of culture and art received a strong 
npulse in Yugoslavia after 1948 because 
» discerning and discovering the roots of 
idanovism we were all the more capable 
{ realizing our own mistakes, incorrect and 
Ctrinaire attitudes, the futility of admini- 
ative management of cultural and artistic 
fe, cultural and artistic institutions and 
iterprises. 

‘Perhaps our experience is not applicable 
ewhere and it is certain that many of 
1 specific: elements cannot be so, but it 
lis long since become obvious for us that 
ve problem of creative freedom and the 
joblem of the creative artist as an indivi- 
yal cannot be otherwise resolved than by 
zans of struggle of ideas, free discussion 
td freedom of choice and determination 
1 art and aesthetics in general with the 
implete abolishment of all administrative 
Iterference in this domain. The transfor- 
ation of the Yugoslay Writers Union into 
ipurely professional organization dealing 
‘th economic and similar professional ac- 
7ities social insurance, pensions, etc.) wit- 
ut any right whateever to interfere or 
apose this or that aesthetic attitude upon 
+} members is also a result of such concep- 
mm. Publishing enterprises, newspapers, 
eatres; museums, schools (from the eight 
sar primary school to the university) and 
other similar institutions are completely 
empt from administrative management 
d have been restituted to society so that 
7orkers Councils along with the correspon- 
ng organs of social management (publi- 
ing councils, theatre councils, university 
yuncils, school boards etc.) which consist 
artly of members of the respective enter- 
‘tise or institution and to a Isrger extent 
’ writers, and other civic and scientists 
the only decisive factors in this field 
present. 


There are several myths with which 
hdanovism and Stalinism have ”enriched” 
arxism and Marxist aesthetics, developing 
em on the incorrect and falsely interpreted 
dstulates of Marx, Engels and Lenin, 
ertain passages were cited from the arti- 
es and treatises of the Marxist classics 
nd invested with a wholly arbitrary sense. 
will mention only a few of these myths 
‘hich in my opinion created the greatest 
mnfusion and which are largely to blame 
x the opinion which prevails in a large 
*gment of world public opinion that it is 
inpossible to ensure genuine creative fre- 
dom in a socialist society. 

The first myth consisted in the allegation 
at the organic link between politics and 
erature implies their exclusive subjection 
) the objectives of current policy and 
ot the Weltanschauung of the writer. 
lowever when mentioning tha Weltanschau- 
ng of artist or writer the idea of Engels 
Xpressed in his letter to Minna Kautzky 
1885: ”The less obvious the political 
ews of the author the better for the work 
f art”, was all too frequently forgotten or 
nored. Such and similar views were 
verlooked, but by contrast Lenin’s es- 
mtially organizational article on the party 
nd party literature is taken as fundamental 


argument on the need to subject literature 
and art to daily policy. Inthe same article 
however Lenin passing from purely or ga- 
rizational and political to aesthetic 
problems wrote the following sentence on 
creative freedom: *Far be it from us to 
preach a uniform system or solution of 
tasks by means of a few decisions. No, in 
this field cliches would be least tolerated’’. 
(Volume X, Fourth Edition, P. 28). 


The second myth purported that the so 
called social realism was the only approp- 
riate and only possible literary method, 
which is exclusively capable of discovering 
the artistic truth, and is therefore obligatory 
for all writers living and working in a 
society. To contend that this is contrary 
to tho living Marxist dialectics, that such 
an attitude is rigid, inflexible and untenable 
in this world of everlasting change, would 
only be a waste of breath. 


The third myth consisted in the preaching 
of some kind of cultural autarchy (in fact 
narrow nationalism and chauvinism). The 
prohibition of transferring alien experien- 
ces, particularly the embargo on a whole 
series of Western authors, implied the ere- 
ction of an impenetrable barrier towards 
many significant and positive currents and 
accoplishments, which frequently constituted 
the motive force broadened the limits of 
human knowledge in accordance with the 
achievements of modern science and psy- 
chology. This led to an absurd position: 
on the one hand one was required to strug- 
gle on behalf of the most infallible Welt- 
ansicht for a new society, for industrializa- 
tion, for the application of the latest achi- 
evements of chemistry, physics and techno- 
logy in industry and agriculture, master 
the secrets of atomic energy, while on the 
other, one was required to reject even the 
achievements of critical and revert to so 
called petty realism, naturalism and facto- 
graphy. All that was not included within 
the official line was branded as bourgeois 
and decadent. As if it were possibile to 
divide art into bourgeois, petit bourgeois, 
workers, non-workers, and hence perhaps 
also, textile art, agricultural art, etc. The 
term cosmopolitanism therefore 
implied an extremely dangerous heresy. 
Contrary to Marist doctrine the universal 
character of human culture was denied 
without a single genuine and reasonable 
argument. 


Last, the fourth myth asserted that a 
Marxist writer and artist, must necessarily 
conform to a uniform, single and unique 
view on questions of aestethics and art, 
regardless of his personal disagreement 
with the opinion of the official critics and 
authorities”. 

Thus we revert to the problem of the 
status of creative artists in a socialist so- 
ciety. I have already stated that many mi- 
sunderstandings have arisen, and would 
add now that it is not only misunderstan- 
dings that are involved (they still exist) but 
also the distortion of the actual state of 
affairs for entirely different motives. When 
such attempts ara made by the overt ene- 
mies of socialism this is entirely under- 
standable. In an article published by the 
”Figaro Literaire’’ (Octcber 1956) the con- 
temporary French writer Theirry Maulnier 
quite seriously argues that a congress should 
be convoked which would determine the 
vocabulary and meaning of such words as 
freedom, democracy, and civilization, prior 
to organizing talks between Eastern and 
Western intellectuals. He considers that 
talks with the intellectuals from the Eastern 


countries ate barren, but the entire method 
and spirit of his reason clearly indicaté 
the purely class motives underlying the 
conclusions reached. And what should one 
say of the distinguished Italian writer and 
cultural worker Ignazio Silone who indi- 
rectly reached an almost identical conclusion 
from allegedly ”’socialist”’ positions. 


At the recent congress of intellectuals 
organized by the European Society for the 
Preservation of Culture in Venice, Silone 
posed a series of questions to several of 
our Soviet colleagues, some of which seem 
relevant and acceptable while others ap- 
parently aim at deepening the rift and cre- 
ating a still. greater lack of understanding 
in these troubled times. I will only mention 
a few of the most controversial theses from 
his address which refer directly to the 
subject of creative and individual freedom 
in socialism. 


As Silone’s speech has been published 
in full by the reactionary Paris review 
,Preuves’ (October 1956), and as it alse 
quoted by Thierry Maulnier; I think it de- 
serves to be commented upon briefy. 


Silone is doubtless right in affirming that 
a creative artist belongs to society and not 
the state. There are very strong arguments 
in favour of this thesis, and let it be re- 
called that the teachings of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin on society andon the state and 
its gradual withering away provide solid 
foundations for sucha postulate. The inter- 
ference of the state and administrative ap- 
paratus in the field of art, practised accor- 
ding tothe precepts of Zhdanovism and 
socialist realism, brutally, without measure 
and by means of severe repression against 
the least sign of free and unconventionol 
thought, the least symptom of free treat- 
ment of literary matter, provide sufficient 
support for this thesis of Silone. However 
in criticizing this practice, Silone seems to 
imply that every state must be like this. 
He refuses to see that the road to the wit- 
hering away of the state leads through de- 
mocratization and decentralization in all fi- 
elds of life, and that this process to a 
greater or lesser extent, at a slower or fas- 
ter rate, is currently taking place in coun- 
tries with a socialist system. 


The ever stronger criticism heard in the- 
se countries seems nonexistent for him. He 
simply does not see and will not see. He 
ignores it. 

Having <eccused the Soviet writers of ac- 
cepting the criticism of Stalinism only wh n 
it camefrom above, and for which they 
are entirely devoid of merit, Silone does 
not or will not see that this is not in 
the least important at the moment. Only 
the fact that criticism was not initiated by 
the writers is important for him. As if the 
position of writers and creative artists for 
many many years under the total control 
of a powerful bureaucratic apparatus were 
not known. As if it were not known that 
there were victims smong them felled by 
the sword of cruel tyranny which only to- 
lerated blind obedience. 


How can Silone affirm with such certa- 
inty that there was no resistance among the 
writers and creative artists in general ? 


What we could reprove our Soviet collea- 
gues for in my opinion is not that they accep- 
ted the criticiim cf Zhdenovism and _ Stali- 
nism from above, but that they have not 
accepted it sufficiently, or to be more pre- 
cize for having accepted it to.a very limited 
extent. Today after the Twentieth Congress 
of the Soviet Ccmmunist Party when rea- 
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ding the Soviet literary or other publicati- 
ons, beginning fromthe ,,Literaturnaja 
Gazetta’”’, can any vital changes in the tre- 
atement of aesthetic and other problems 
and the editing of these papers and revi- 
ews .be discerend? No, because there are 
no such cha: ges yet. After the violent and 
brutal criticizm of Stolokhoy and several 
other shy voices on the previous liter. ry 
theory und practice,a critic'sm which iden- 
tified the evil correctly, but incorretly at- 
tempted to eliminate it by the all too sim- 
ple conclusion that writers should visit fac- 
tories no word of criticism is heard and all 
voices seem to have died down. And it is 
certain that the situation in Soviet literatu- 
re will not be improved by emergirg from 
villas and palaces and visiting factories, 
but by a free atmosphere of crea- 
tive freedom, free discussion and 
conflicts of ideas, the struggle for socialist 
democracy in the domain of aesthetics 
and art. ‘i 

The second contention of Silone which 
seems still more dubious to me _ than 
the first, could infact be summed up 
more of less as follows: every writer under 
socialism should be free, and in order to 
prove that he is free, should, if you please, 
take an oppositionary attitude to- 
wards the state. Silone does not say so 
explicitly, but according to his liberalistic 
and petit-bourgeous conception of the state 
this c_n clearly be inffered. It seems that 
Silone demands the immediate creation of 
a classless, stateless society, because Mar- 
xism is only an obsolete nineteenth cen- 
tury theory for him. He also says so, when 


developing the following idea devoid of all 
basis and proof: ,,In my opinion,’ he says, 
the identif.cation of socialism and Mar- 
xism is unfounded. One can reject Mar- 
xism and accept socialism. Marxism remains 
a nineteenth century theory...“ 


In the light of such a conception it is 
clear that it would be futile and useless 
to persuade a Marxist renegade that the 
socialist state provided that the maximum 
democratization of the economic, political 
and cultural life is carried out, — bec use 
as krown from Marxism the state should 
gradually wither away, — represents the 
oplinum interests of society and hence 
every inferrence according to historical 
analogy is fundamentally wrong. 

What then should the writer do? Take 
an opposition attitude towards the state 
which is witherir g away at all costs? 


- If Silone would clearly formulate the 
problem of socialism and the individual 
under socialism by attempting to prove that 
it is net a question of the artist or writer 
of adopting an extremist opposition atti- 
tude at <ll cosis (which like all extremes 
leap nowhere) but of his right to ex- 
press his criticism’ freely by means of his 
artistic vision and truth on all social hard- 
ships, monstrosities and distortions which 
also ap ear in the mew society as an 
echo of the past, even if this criticism 
ria most vigorous, he would not be what 

e is. 


In point of f ct the problem of the indi- 
vidual in socialism, his freedom and bon- 
d.ge, may be gauged by the extent in 


which a state in a regular process of tré 
sit‘on transfers a series of functions wh 
formerly belonged to its exclusive sphere 
competerce to scciety. In the domain 
culture and ert, it is primerily a questi 
of the unconditional creative freedom, wh: 
cannot be otherwise achieved than by 
abolition of administraiive interference 
the highly sensetive domain of the m 
and sprit. : 


Marxism speaks of socialism and comm 
nism as the most humane social syst‘ m 
history. Unfortunately so many crimes ha 
been committ.d in the recent past in 
name of these lofty ideas and ideals. 
Marxism, that many years will pass ere nt 
graves are cleansed of blood ‘and lost co 
fidence restored. Marx falsified did 
speak in vain: ,.Communism as the posit 
destruction of private property... the & 
turn of man to himself as a social ma 
humare man...isthe genuine soluti 
of the conflict between man and natur 
and between man and man...“ (Marx Ee 
nomic and Philosophical Writings from 1844 


Somehow, somewhere solution of the c 
flict between Man ard Nature, betwe 
Mn and Man lies the answer to t 
problem of restoring scci: list humanis 
the problem of indiv duai freedom, and t 
problen of a free artist and writer in 
soci_list society. ‘ 
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1) This is the text of a lecture delivered by 7 
nasije Mladenovié in the foreign press club in Ws 
saw and which was intended for the Polish write 
congress which was postponed in the meantim 
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